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THE  MAGI 

Across  the  fevered,  desert  waste, 
Shimmering  and  shining  in  the  light  of  day, 
Three  lonely  travellers  make  haste ; 

No  mere  Circassian  merchants  they, 

Three  wise-men  coming  from  afar, 

Led  by  a  star. 

Where  quaint,  Damascene  gardens  strew 
Rose-petals,  sifting  thru  a  golden  glow, 

Upon  fair  Abana’s  waters  blue 
Flowing  majestic,  solemnly  and  slow; 

I  see  them  following  alway 
A  star’s  pure  ray. 

By  Lebanon’s  darkling,  cedar  groves, 

Shifting  and  purpling  in  the  evening  light; 

Where  shepherds  watch  their  woolly  droves 
Beneath  a  cloudless,  silent  night; 

I  see  them  press  across  the  hill, 

Following  still. 

They  skirt  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
And  slowly  plod  down  Jordan’s  rugged  vale. 

‘Look,  Melchior!  Look,  Balthazar!  See 
The  star  has  stopped  o’er  Bethlehem’s  pale. 

’Tis  there  we’ll  find  our  journey’s  end, 

A  Heavenly  Friend.” 

My  soul.  Arise  from  out  your  sleep. 

Heed  not  how  long  or  weary  is  the  way. 

Take  up  your  gifts  and  to  the  pathway  keep. 
Let  not  the  world  your  journey  stay. 

Press  onward,  ever  onward,  toward 
Thy  Sovereign  Lord. 

— Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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THE  OUTCAST 


TS  eyelids  were  drooping,  as  on  a  luxurious  couch  he 
was  drowsily  aware  of  the  splendor  of  his  palace  and 
the  attentive  faithfulness  of  his  servants.  Two  Gre¬ 
cian  handmaids  stood  by  him,  ready  to  obey  his  every  request. 
So  close  were  they  that  he  could  feel  the  warmth  of  their 
breath,  as  he  languidly  stretched  out  his  hand  and  fondled 
their  silken,  sleek,  black  tresses.  He  smiled  in  the  realization 
of  his  might  and  power,  for  all  this  dazzling  splendor  he  had 
conquered  with  his  strength  and  strategy;  and  had  won  the 
love  and  respect  of  the  conquered  by  his  kindliness.  A  thou¬ 
sand  torches  glared  brilliantly,  exposing  the  grandeur,  the 
opulence  of  the  court.  The  glare  of  lights  became  too  intense 
and  he  raised  the  frills  of  his  satin  robes  before  his  eyes.  But 
the  light  penetrated  the  cloth  and  the  Outcast  sat  up,  blinking 
at  the  noon-day  sun,  which  pierced  through  the  crevices  of  the 
stable  roof.  On  one  side  of  him  an  ox,  on  the  other  an  ass,  stood 
mutely  calling  for  attention,  asking  for  food.  Stretching  him¬ 
self  he  performed  his  toilet  with  a  swish  of  his  hand  over  his 
tattered  raiment,  and  then  set  about  the  task  of  feeding  his  two 
animals,  which  together  with  the  old  ramshackle  barn  were  his 
sole  property. 

“Well,”  he  mused  aloud  to  his  uninterested  auditors,  “I 
dreamt  I  was  a  king.  Would  that  my  dream  were  true,  for 
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then  indeed — but  now  I  have  no  time  for  such  thoughts ;  today 
I  go  alone  into  Bethlehem  to  fleece  the  crowd  that  has  gathered 
for  the  census.  Goodby  until  morning.” 

Having  thus  expressed  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  two 
dumb  beasts,  he  left  the  stable  and,  lightly  closing  the  door, 
set  off  toward  the  city.  In  a  few  short  moments  he  passed  the 
gates,  before  which  the  confused  hubbub  and  disorderly  com¬ 
motion  of  the  throng  confronted  him.  Pleased  with  the  sight, 
for  it  meant  business  for  him,  he  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  fray,  and  the  day’s  work  was  begun. 

On  all  sides  could  be  heard  the  name  of  Caesar.  Children 
shouted  the  name  in  their  play.  Women,  wearied  from  travel, 
spoke  none  too  reverently  of  his  edict.  Politicians  warily  re¬ 
marked  of  the  promptness  and  aptitude  of  Cyrinus,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Syria,  in  carrying  out  his  decree.  Even  the  merchants, 
shrilling  their  wares,  used  the  name  of  Caesar  as  a  caption  to 
attract  the  people.  The  Outcast,  however,  heeded  none  of  this. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  heart  he  detested  Augustus  as  he  detested 
all  authority  that  thwarted  his  ever  changing  ambitions;  but 
today  Caesar  was  helping  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had  ordered  this 
convocation  which  would  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Outcast,  and  assure  him  food  for  many  days  to  come.  So,  car¬ 
ing  little  for  the  name  of  the  great  ruler,  and  less  for  the  might 
which  his  name  conveyed,  he  rummaged  through  the  crowd,  beg 
ging,  perpetrating  petty  thefts,  adding  to  his  paltry  possessions 
in  whatever  way  he  could. 

Tired  of  the  rustling  crowds,  he  sought  his  way  to  the 
temples,  there  to  proclaim  his  belief  in  any  or  all  the  gods,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  munificence  of  the  priests.  He  was  no  stranger 
in  this  environment.  During  the  past  he  had  often  visited  these 
places,  though  neither  the  God  of  the  Jews,  nor  the  pagan  gods, 
which  the  Romans  brought  to  the  city  after  the  conquest  of 
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Judea,  had  any  significance  for  him.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  shiftless,  outcast  life,  he  was  from  infancy  outside  the  pale 
of  any  religious  belief.  His  philosophy  was  one  of  egoistic 
optimism,  corporeal  rather  than  spiritual.  Always  destitute  of 
worldly  possessions,  scorned  as  a  rule,  by  the  better  class  of 
men,  envious  of  the  successful,  and  despicable  toward  the  re¬ 
ligious,  he  always  believed  that  sooner  or  later,  he  also  would 
sip  the  cup  of  life.  This  sojourn  to  the  temples  then,  was  of  a 
purely  business  nature;  invariably  his  plan  of  action  was  the 
same.  Seeking  the  counsel  of  the  high  priest,  he  ardently  pro¬ 
fessed  his  faith,  proclaimed  his  poverty,  and  then  went  his 
way,  either  with  an  extra  coin  which  he  stored  away,  or  with 
a  rebuff  which  he  cast  to  the  passing  winds. 

The  day  was  fast  ebbing,  and  darkness,  softened  by  a  silver 
ray  gleaming  from  the  topmost  of  the  neighboring  hills,  settled 
over  the  city.  The  Outcast,  scorning  the  beauty  of  nature,  fired 
now  in  his  ambitions,  shook  off  the  charm  of  the  starry  vault, 
which  for  a  moment  gripped  his  soul,  and  started  his  canvass  of 
the  inns  and  gambling  houses.  In  these  resorts,  his  tactics 
were  far  different  from  those  he  displayed  in  the  temples.  He 
now  exhibited  his  money,  proclaimed  his  wealth  and  talked  of 
ordering  food  and  drink.  After  a  doubtful  reception  by  the 
inn  keeper  and  gamblers,  he  quickly  became  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  picked  out  his  prey,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

By  midnight  the  activity  of  the  city  had  practically  ceased. 
Many  of  the  strangers  had  traveled  a  long  distance  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  so  being  tired  and  wearied  of  their  journey,  they  sought 
rest  rather  than  amusement  and  excitement.  The  inhabitants 
also  were  fatigued  with  the  day’s  unusual  extravagance.  The 
Outcast  then,  with  a  well-inflated  purse,  started  homeward.  As 
he  neared  the  city’s  walls,  a  cloud  passed  before  the  moon ;  an 
inky  blackness  descended  over  all.  His  undaunted  spirit  and 
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tireless  energy  of  the  day  suddenly  reacted  upon  him,  while 
sickly  apprehension  filled  his  heart.  Lurking  shadows  and 
ghostly  phantoms  loomed  before  him  in  myriad  form.  He 
feared  to  take  another  step,  when  a  sound  behind  him  suddenly 
sent  the  blood  coursing  violently  through  his  veins.  Wheeling 
abruptly  around  he  was  met  by  the  impact  of  a  blow  aimed  full 
in  his  face. 

***** 

The  quiet  serenity  of  a  blue  haze  softly  sifting  down  upon 
him  was  broken  only  by  an  insistent,  disturbing  drumming  off 
in  the  distance.  The  drumming  became  more  insistent,  drew 
nearer,  turned  to  a  sonorous  rumbling.  Slowly  and  painfully 
the  Outcast  raised  his  eyelids,  then  moved  his  body  to  a  more 
comfortable  position.  Still  he  lay  there,  trying  to  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  his  present  surroundings.  He  remembered.  Immediately 
his  hand  sought  his  pockets.  They  were  empty.  Yet  he  did  not 
move  but  lay  there  thinking.  New  and  strange  thoughts  filled 
his  mind ;  he  spoke  aloud,  and  his  lips  formed  the  first  prayer 
he  had  ever  known. 

“O  God  of  the  J ews,  help  me.” 

His  thoughts  reverted  to  the  dream  he  had  before  waking  the 
previous  day.  A  king!  A  wry  smile  twitched  the  corners  of 
his  lips.  Petty  larcenies,  swindlings  and  falsifications  arose 
in  phantasy  before  him ;  a  vague  contrition  entered  his  heart. 
He  compared  himself  to  the  man  who  robbed  him.  His  soul 
then  poured  forth  a  crude  and  confused  prayer;  and  in  that 
moment  his  whole  philosophy  of  life  was  changed.  The  future 
no  longer  appeared  enticing;  he  knew  that  he  was  a  beaten 
man.  \et,  a  new  hope  awoke  within  him,  but  its  nature  he 
could  not  as  yet  explain.  Fully  cognizant  of  his  physical  weak¬ 
ness,  knowing  well  that  stark  poverty  hung  menacingly  above 
him,  with  absolutely  no  hope  of  future  temporal  success;  but 
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withal  happy  and  light-hearted  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
slowly  and  painfully  the  outcast  rose  to  his  feet,  asking  God 
to  give  him,  not  riches  nor  pleasure,  but  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  newly  found  faith.  An  uncertain  determination  of  doing 
something  in  obeisance  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  formed  in 
his  heart  as,  with  effort,  he  wended  his  way  toward  home. 

Approaching  the  stable,  he  was  still  buried  in  deep  thought 
when  suddenly  a  new  element  of  disturbance  confronted  him. 
A  solemn  stillness  in  the  air!  An  extraordinary  bright  radia¬ 
tion  hovering  over  the  manger!  An  unusually  bright  star 
pending  low  in  the  heavens.  Someone,  someone  who  had  no  right 
there,  was  occupying  his  home.  All  the  instincts  of  self-de¬ 
fence  now  predominated  his  being.  The  loss  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains  he  conceded,  but  the  stable  was  his,  the  animals  were 
his.  Yes,  he  would  fight,  he  would  die  in  defence  of  his  own 
property.  Forgetting  his  aching  body,  he  ran  toward  the  stable 
door  and  sharply  lifted  the  latch.  Lo!  A  sweet  and  strange 
sound,  human,  yet  heavenly,  was  wafted  to  his  ear.  It  was 
like  the  feeble  cry  of  a  babe,  peaceful,  but  with  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  disturbance  to  the  soul.  He  looked  within.  A  bright, 
silvery  radiance,  seemingly  without  natural  source,  filled  the 
stable,  revealing,  on  the  outcast’s  own  bed  of  rough  straw,  a 
new  born  babe.  In  a  posture  of  tender  adoration,  a  man  and 
woman  knelt  before  the  babe.  The  woman,  little  more  than  a 
girl  in  years,  of  beautiful  countenance,  overwhelmed  with  won 
derment  and  awe,  prayed,  transfixed. 

Quietly  closing  the  door,  the  outcast  slipped  off  into  the 
night,  in  his  heart,  offering  to  God,  the  sacrifice  of  his  very 
home  for  this  poor,  needy  Babe  and  Its  young  mother. 

He  had  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  performing  kingly  acts, 
and  God  had  answered  his  prayer. 

Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 
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If  Winter  comes  to  glass  me  with  his  stare 
Until  my  pulsing  body  he  benumbs, 

I’ll  only  sit  and  mimic  his  despair 
While  warmly  I  go  on,  if  Winter  comes. 

If  Winter  comes  to  sit  with  stiffened  legs 
Upon  each  sill  and  window  sash  of  slums; 

I’ll  drink  my  summer  memories  to  the  dregs 
And  live  apart  the  while,  if  Winter  comes. 

If  Winter  comes  with  cold  and  fireless  eyes 
To  ash  the  coals  in  mine,  the  hoarded  crumbs ; 

I’ll  think  again  of  springtime  tears  and  sighs 
And  blow  the  glowing  hope,  if  Winter  comes. 

If  Winter  comes  to  beckon  me  along 
Amid  the  monotone  of  windy  thrums 

I’ll  go,  but  not  without  a  parting  song 
Of  time  ago  and  gone,  if  Winter  comes. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23 


CHRISTMAS  IN  MEXICO 


DESCRIBING  his  experiences,  in  a  letter,  a  close  friend 
of  mine  told  me  he  believed  that  “to  learn  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  appreciate  a  Christian  people,  one  must 
join  with  them  in  their  celebration  of  Christmas.”  This  judg¬ 
ment  he  formed  after  many  years  of  a  vagrant  life  intelligently 
conducted.  He  spoke  with  the  force  of  his  own  conviction.  “It 
is  then,”  he  added  by  way  of  explanation,  “that  the  soul  is  open 
so  that  one  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
heart  throbs  ‘sincerely’  so  that  one  can  measure  its  warmth.” 
The  precept  which  my  friend  desired  to  disclose  to  me  is  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  although  his  manner  of  expressing  it  may  seem 
awkward.  As  I  thought  over  his  opinion  and  applied  its  prin¬ 
ciple  to  my  own  experience  in  observation,  I  found  its  truth 
readily  borne  out  in  the  case  of  keenly  impressionistic  and 
highly  emotional  peoples  such  as  the  Latin  Americans. 

The  Mexicans,  in  particular,  a  sensitive  and  nervous  people, 
respond  whole-heartedly  to  the  joy  and  beauty  that  Christmas 
inspires  in  them.  Nothing  exercises  a  more  delightful  spell 
over  their  imaginations.  Hospitality,  piety,  and  love  of  whole¬ 
some  merriment  are  in  them  most  prominent  intrinsic  national 
characteristics.  All  Mexicans  are  alike  in  this  respect,  in  both 
classes  of  their  feudal  structure  of  society  ;  among  the  great 
and  cultured  landlords  and  among  the  lowly  and  ignorant 
peons.  In  their  respective  lives,  Christmas  is  the  most  profound¬ 
ly  beautiful  influence.  They  celebrate  it  with  the  regularity  and 
pious  devotion  due  a  sacred  tradition,  and  speak  of  it  only  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  reverence.  The  duty  of  commemorating 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour  is  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts.  It 
has  persisted  through  the  centuries  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
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and  it  will  likewise  endure  through  the  coming  generations. 

Christinas  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  a  suffering  people  and 
a  fountain  of  enlightenment  to  a  laboring  nation.  It  serves  to 
break  the  chills  of  rank  and  selfishness,  and  to  thaw  the  hearts 
of  the  proud  aristocracy  of  wealth  into  a  flow  of  spontaneous 
hospitality. 

On  Christmas  eve,  the  Mexican  landlord  throws  open  the 
doors  of  his  imposing  and  luxurious  ancestral  home  in  order 
to  entertain  his  family  and  other  relatives  and  friends.  The 
family  meeting  is  warm  and  affectionate.  It  is  composed  of 
different  branches  of  numerous  family  connections  where  there 
are  the  usual  proportion  of  old,  stately-looking  uncles,  vener¬ 
able  aunts,  opulent  married  nieces,  and  superannuated  nephews 
and  cousins.  Among  the  other  guests  are  included  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  prominent  business  men,  and  political  person¬ 
ages.  On  this  occasion,  the  host  sits  in  the  hereditary  ermine- 
lined  elbow  chair  in  the  magnificent  Sala  or  reception  room. 
Priceless  tapestries  and  stately  portraits  of  his  ancestors  form 
an  appropriate  background.  He  looks  around  him,  and  con¬ 
verses  with  those  near  him,  all  the  while  beaming  warmth  and 
gladness  to  every  heart.  The  solemnity  of  Christmas  trans¬ 
forms  him.  He  discards  the  air  of  the  imperious  and  inexor¬ 
able  feudal  aristocrat  to  assume  the  more  congenial,  though  no 
less  dignified,  aspect  of  the  old  English  country  Squire.  He 
entertains  lavishly.  A  tone  of  grace  and  perfect  symmetry 
marks  this  reception,  for  all  remain  conscious  of  the  formal 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  Above  all,  the  highest  degree  of  cour¬ 
tesy  and  generosity  prevails.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
so  exquisitely  courtly  as  the  hospitality  of  the  Mexican  aris¬ 
tocrat. 

While  the  great  landlord  entertains  in  his  city  home,  liun- 
dreds  of  peons,  in  their  vast  hacienda  (rural  estate)  also  cele- 
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brate  Christmas.  These  communities,  villages  in  themselves, 
each  comprising  several  thousands  of  acres  of  land,  participate 
with  simple  and  genuine  piety  in  their  Christmas  festivals. 
The  Mexican  peons,  although  hopelessly  ignorant  and  depend¬ 
ent,  possess  the  elements  of  a  fine  people;  they  are  kind,  gentle, 
hospitable,  benevolent  and  brave.  For  the  greater  part,  sunk 
in  abject  poverty,  they  resign  themselves  to  their  lowly  lot  in 
life  with  a  grace  and  fortitude  rarely  equalled  and  never  sur¬ 
passed  among  other  peoples.  Devoid  of  ambition,  lacking  in¬ 
itiative,  floating  helplessly  in  a  sea  of  emotion,  they  live  for  the 
present  and  remain  careless  of  the  future. 

The  Mexican  peasant  looks  upon  the  commemoration  of  the 
birth  of  the  Child  Jesus  as  the  embodiment  of  his  piety.  In 
simple  devotion,  he  symbolizes  every  detail  which  he  associates 
with  this  great  event.  His  celebration  of  Christmas  is  the  most 
interesting  of  a  list  of  many  beautiful  and  simple-hearted 
customs.  It  dates  back  many  centuries  when  it  substituted  the 
ceremonial  rites  of  a  primitive  Church.  Tradition  with  him  is 
unchanged  because  fashion  and  innovation  have  not  entered 
upon  his  life  to  trample  out  all  the  curious  and  interesting 
traces  of  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity.  His  celebration 
of  Christmas  is  the  spontaneous  tribute  of  unlettered  devotion. 

Javier  El  Molina,  ’26. 


A  Qllfristmaa  (Earn! 

Wliat  makes  a  Christmas  bright? 

Is  it  the  mistletoe, 

The  holly  wreaths,  the  Christmas  trees, 
And  million-mirrored  snow? 

What  makes  a  Christmas  gay? 

Presents  we  give  away, 

The  pretty  things  we’re  wont  to  say? 
’Tis  none  of  these — nay. 

Rather  ’tis  the  Christmas  peace, 

Sorrow  and  care  all  shriving 
Brought  by  the  Babe  Who  brings  release 
From  Death  and  Sin’s  contriving. 

Harry  T.  Finn,  ’25. 
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OLD  Papa  Wilson  lived  up  on  the  fourth  floor  of  an  aged 
red-brick  building  down  in  the  mysterious  part  of 
the  city.  You  know  the  past  of  the  city  with  the 
long  streets  of  regular  red-brick  houses,  wistfully  beautiful 
even  now  with  the  heritage  of  their  other  glory,  where  the 
thousands  of  new,  mysterious  faces  come  every  week  to  fill  the 
places  of  the  thousands  who  were  new  and  mysterious  last 
week  and  who  are  now  gone  from  sight,  where  the  crowds  of 
sunburnt  men  with  the  smell  of  the  soil  about  them,  stop  with 
their  little  black  bags  and  brown  bags,  to  dally  in  the  big  city 
for  a  recess  and  then  be  gone,  where  the  black  police  wagons 
run  back  and  forth  mysteriously — down  there.  In  the  midst 
of  this  ebb  and  flow  he  lived  and  stayed  quite  changelessly  like 
a  black  rock  in  the  transient  tides,  as  all  the  boarding  house 
keepers  knew. 

Summer  nights  in  the  cool  of  twilight  he  could  be  seen  up 
there  in  his  room  four  floors  above  the  fumes  of  the  city  street, 
puffing  his  pipe  and  with  his  grey  hair  flying  in  the  breeze  if 
there  was  any  about.  By  his  side  always  sat  Vivian  , Papa’s  big 
slate-grey  tom  cat  and  his  bosom  confidant.  There  they  would 
sit  happily  together  until  the  night  was  well  advanced.  Winter 
nights  too,  they  sat  there  just  the  same,  as  their  faint  shadows 
through  the  frosty  panes  announced. 

That  they  always  sat  there  was  the  neighborhood  testimony. 
That  is,  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  down  in  the  mysterious 
part  of  the  city  that  amounts  to  an  age.  Let’s  see.  Mrs.  Papa 
Wilson  had  been  dead  for  twelve  years  and  Vivian  was  hardly 
born  when  she  died.  They  were  up  there  about  twelve  years 
then.  Before  that,  history  has  it  Papa  sat  just  the  same  way 
with  Mrs.  Papa  Wilson. 
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How  Papa  Wilson  derived  his  living  nobody  knew  nor  was 
there  any  harm  in  that  because  it  was  not  anybody’s  business. 
Of  course  he  did  not  work.  He  and  Vivian  always  seemed 
plump  in  the  face  so  they  never  starved  evidently.  He  never 
seemed  to  care  a  whit  about  anything  about  today  or  tomorrow, 
for  all  his  years,  and  he  never  deferred  himself  to  a  living  soul, 
so  in  time  it  was  noised  around  that  he  was  “independent” — 
that  is,  in  a  financial  sense. 

Which  was  not  true.  Indeed  our  story  opens  at  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  point  in  the  Wilson  household.  For  a  long  time  Papa 
Wilson  had  been  aware  that  he  was  nearing  a  limit.  He  was 
very  much  distressed.  A  species  of  terror  introduced  itself  to 
him  and  fastened  to  his  coat  tails.  When  a  lone  old  man  who 
has  already  passed  the  three  score  and  ten  mark,  sees  poverty 
coming  he  feels  like  the  old  grey  wolf  whose  teeth  begin  to 
drop  out. 

It  was  with  an  unnamable  fear  in  his  heart  that  he  ferreted 
out  his  familiar  knives  and  tools  and  set  to  work  to  secure 
himself.  Day  by  day,  week  after  week  working  ceaselessly  in 
his  room,  he  brought  to  life  again  to  the  joy  of  his  eyes  those 
reminiscent  carven  figures  that  once  had  pleased  so  much.  In 
the  beginning  Vivian  stood  by  rather  perplexedly  and  at  last 
asked  the  reason  of  such  unprecedented  industry.  The  old 
man  lied  gaily.  “I’ve  got  to  do  something  to  pass  the  time 
away,”  he  explained.  For  the  life  of  him  he  knew  he  would 
never  tell  Vivian  the  truth.  Then  one  day  he  went  down  to 
the  bank  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  closed  out  the  last  of  his 
account. 

This  morning  a  couple  of  weeks  later  he  arose  with  a  frantic, 
leaden  throb  in  his  breast.  Today  was  the  day.  He  would 
make  or  break  today,  he  said  to  himself.  He  would  go  down 
town  today  with  the  little  brown  grinning  devils  and  gods  he 
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had  carved  and  sell  them.  If  by  any  chance  he  failed — the 
thought  was  unthinkable. 

During  breakfast  he  was  immeasurably  pensive.  Anyway 
Vivian  and  he  never  did  say  much  to  one  aother  in  the  morning. 
Vivian  was  too  much  of  a  dandy.  He  would  be  primping  and 
slicking  his  beautiful  slaty  fur  half  the  morning  until  it  would 
look  like  one  of  those  grey  fleecy  clouds  you  see  of  a  windy 
summer  afternoon.  Then  he  would  spend  the  other  half  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  mirror,  admiring  it  or  perhaps  his  own 
aristocratic  eyes  which  were  twin  pools  of  opal  with  jet,  al¬ 
mond-shaped  pupils  in  the  center.  So,  Papa  Wilson  could  be 
worried-looking,  pensive  and  pass  unnoticed. 

When  the  old  man  had  struggled  into  his  musty  cost  and 
taken  the  devils  under  his  arm,  Vivian  asked  a  perfunctory 
question  or  two  and  retired  to  the  window  seat  to  watch  his 
exit.  The  old  man  went  out  totteringly.  Going  down  stairs 
he  trembled  violently  and  almost  fell.  The  oddness  of  a  great 
terror  made  him  shake  like  an  aspen  branch. 

“Today,”  he  thought,  “I  will  make  or  break.  What  if  1 
should  not  sell  these?  I  will  starve,  I  will  be  a  pauper.  I  will 
have  no  place  to  sleep.  I  will  freeze.  In  the  end  I  will  go  to 
the  poor  farm  and  live  in  ignominy  the  last  of  my  few  remain¬ 
ing  days.  People  will  talk  of  me  with  pity  in  their  voices.  And 
what  will  Vivian  think?  Oh — ” 

He  shivered.  He  felt  like  a  soldier  going  into  battle,  but 
with  the  added  consciousness  of  the  infirmities  of  his  eighty 
years. 

“Oh,  if  I  could  have  gone  with  Letty,”  he  prayed.  “Letty’s 
in  Heaven  now.” 

Going  out  the  door  he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Widman,  the 
frowsy  landlady,  and  gathering  his  efforts  he  bade  her  a  natural 
good  morning.  On  the  sidewalk  he  paused  again  just  for  an 
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instant  to  wave  aloft  to  the  cat  and  in  a  minute  he  was  lost  to 
sight  as  he  shambled  up  the  street  on  his  business,  a  rickety, 
old,  red-faced  figure  in  his  faded  musty  coat  and  his  dust  in- 
crusted  hat,  with  the  white  hair  curling  out  beneath. 

One  had  only  to  see  his  face  as  he  came  out  of  the  several 
curio  stores  to  know  that  he  was  meeting  with  failure.  There 
was  abject,  unintelligent  resignation  written  there.  His  cheeks, 
nose,  chin,  all  sagged.  His  mouth  was  disconsolately  open  till 
the  bleached,  toothless  gums  were  visible.  His  eyes  were  wide 
and  non-plussed. 

The  words  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  “No,  I  can’t  use  ’em. 
You  know,  Mr.  Wilson,  those  things  don’t  sell  at  all.” 

“Sure  they  are  fine,  I  haven’t  any  fault  with  the  workman¬ 
ship,  I  can’t  sell  them,  that’s  all.”  The  art  men  spoke  ex- 
planitorily. 

One  by  one  he  plumbed  the  dealers.  They  were  together  of 
the  same  negative  opinion.  As  he  went  through  each  succes¬ 
sive  prospect  he  became  more  and  more  despondent,  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  at  last  he  seemed  to  go  around  in  a  dream, 
just  barely  pushing  the  tottering  old  shell  that  was  himself. 

Finally  the  shops  began  to  close  and  the  workers  began  to 
start  for  home.  Lights  sprung  up  here  and  there.  The  air 
sharply  became  cold  and  ugly,  clouds  flew  along  the  eastern 
sky  line  as  evening  approached.  Papa  Wilson  turned  home 
too.  And  strange  to  tell,  despite  the  fact  that  he  still  bore  the 
little  devils  under  his  tired  arm  and  that  he  was  very  hungry, 
he  was  more  sanguine  than  when  he  left  the  house  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  He  was  no  longer  despondent. 

An  unexpected  yet  very  logical  thought  had  occurred  to  him. 
He  would  go  down  to  his  grand-nephew’s  farm  in  Beddeford. 
Why  not?  He  could  be  very  useful  on  the  farm.  How  amazing 
this  expedient  had  not  appeared  to  him  before.  They  would 
surely  welcome  him. 
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“Where  have  you  been?”  were  Vivian’s  first  importunate 
words  when  he  put  his  foot  inside  the  house.  The  old  man 
could  see  Vivian  unusually  angry  with  him  for  some  reason. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  was  shocked  into  inarticulateness. 
Here  he  had  been  enjoying  the  warmth  of  a  little  happiness 
with  his  new  plans  and  now  he  was  being  made  to  feel  pain 
again.  He  could  not  speak. 

“You’ve  been  out  gadding  all  afternoon.  A  fine  time  you 
have.  You  never  think  of  me,  do  you?  You’re  selfish.  Out  all 
day  and  me  home  here  all  alone.”  Vivian  spit  out  this  talk  at 
Papa  Wilson  very  sarcastically.  It  was  such  a  regrettable 
characteristic  of  his  feline  nature  that  occasionally  he  did  act 
thus  meanly. 

He  was  rasping  out  his  sentences  so  swiftly  that  an  alert  man 
could  hardly  understand  them,  let  alone  the  dumb  old  fellow 
at  whom  they  were  being  flung. 

“What  could  you  have  been  doing?  What’s  that  under  your 
arm?” 

The  brown  devils  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  thud  and  rolled  this 
way  and  that. 

“Where’s  my  milk  and  liver?  My  milk  and  liver?  Haven’t 
you  got  them?”  Vivian  fairly  wailed  this  last. 

Still  old  Papa  was  mute  and  pop-eyed  with  pain  but  he  re¬ 
membered  he  could  not  have  procured  the  milk  and  liver  any¬ 
way,  whether  he  thought  of  it  or  not,  because  he  did  not  have 
the  money.  Vivian  who  was  surveying  him  very  cuttingly  as 
he  could  when  he  chose,  remarked  very  levelly,  “the  older  you 
get,  the  more  useless  you  become.” 

Then  he  stalked  out  the  door  indignantly  by  way  of  em¬ 
phasizing  his  opinion.  In  the  ensuing  silence  after  the  slam 
of  the  door  Papa  Wilson  stood  stupidly  in  the  same  spot,  as 
in  the  middle  of  a  vast  dismal  abyss  of  darkness. 
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“The  older  I  get — the  more  useless.  The  older  I  get — the 
more  useless.  The  older—1 ”  lie  kept  mumbling  to  himself. 
“That’s  why  they  wouldn’t  buy  my  devils.  I  am  an  old  man. 
It’s  true.  It’s  true!” 

Vivian  came  to  be  sorry  for  his  conduct.  He  experienced  a 
horrible  night.  The  night  was  long  beyond  all  his  expectation 
and  bitterly  cold.  He  slinked  in  and  out  of  corners  and  ves¬ 
tibules  and  was  chased  from  one  refuge  to  another  by  house¬ 
keepers  or  nomadic  dogs  and  toms  who  claimed  the  right  of 
previous  residence.  He  was  nearly  run  down  countless  times. 
Even  a  few  street  Arabs  found  the  convenience  to  pelt  him  with 
rocks  in  spite  of  their  own  freezing  condition.  In  his  hunger 
lie  even  resorted  to  the  cast-out  victuals  of  the  community  like 
any  ordinary  beggar  cat.  He  repented  inexpressibly  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  friend  before  many  hours  of  the  dark  night  had 
elapsed.  A  couple  of  times  he  came  whimpering  around  to  the 
familiar  street  door  but  it  was  locked. 

But  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  he  rushed  up  the  stairs  penitently.  Mrs.  Widman 
was  the  one  who  met  him  at  the  door  and  chided  him  to  more 
quietty  “since  there  was  death  in  the  house,  with  old  Papa 
Wilson  stiff  dead  of  poison.”  There  the  old  man  did  lie  stilly, 
with  his  red  face  purplish. 

Now  of  a  summer  night  or  of  a  winter  night,  as  the  faint 
shadow  through  the  frosty  panes  announces,  you  can  see  only 
Vivian  the  cat  sitting  up  there  on  the  fourth  floor  by  the  win¬ 
dow — no  more  of  the  old  man. 


John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


Qlljta  Hiaton 

And  one  I  knew  whose  smile  was  like  the  break 
Of  dawn  on  turbid  wTaters,  like  the  flare 
Of  jewels  in  a  darkened  room,  the  glare 
And  glint  of  sun-fire  on  a  morning  lake, 

Or  like  the  prismy  colors  molten  all 

Together  in  one  dazzling  flame.  His  smile 
Recalled  old  Memory’s  rustling  silks,  the  while 
It  nerved  new  courage  like  a  trumpet  call ; 

All  doubts  it  solved,  surceased  all  pain  of  woe, 
All  sense  of  loss;  revived  old  hopes,  desires, 
Ambitions;  roused  on  high  the  waning  fires 
Of  truth — and  woke  a  dead  repentance.  So 

One  smile:  one  moment’s  fleeting  act;  but  I 
Thought  it  a  vision  of  Eternity. 


William  F.  Walsh,  ’25. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  YESTERYEAR 

HRISTMAS  DAY !  We  of  today  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  joyful  occasion  than  this ;  but  what  did  those 


of  yesteryear  think  of  observing  this  greatest  of 

festivals? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  observing  of  Christmas  Day  was 
punishable  by  law  in  the  early  days  of  Boston.  The  Puritans 
then  were  the  lords  and  masters  of  both  the  church  and  the 
body  politic.  They  boasted  that  none  of  the  holidays  of  Eng- 
ltind  had  survived  the  passage  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  as  Christ¬ 
mas  lifted  its  head,  they  smote  at  it  with  a  law,  as  do  their 
worthy  successors,  the  modern  “reformers  ”  “For  preventing 
disorders,”  reads  the  Record  of  General  Court,  May  11,  1659, 
“arising  in  several  places  within  the  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of 
some  still  observing  such  festivals  as  were  superstitiously  kept 
in  other  communities,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  God  and  of¬ 
fence  of  others ;  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and  the 
authority  thereof  that,  whosoever  shall  be  found  observing  any 
such  day  as  Christmas  or  the  like,  either  by  forbearing  of 
labor,  feasting,  or  any  other  way,  upon  any  such  account  as 
aforesaid,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  pay  for  every 
offence  five  shillings  to  the  county.  And  whereas  not  only  at 
such  times,  but  at  several  other  times  also,  it  is  a  custom  too 
frequent  in  many  places  to  expend  time  in  unlawful  games,  as 
cards,  dice,  etc.”  a  penalty  is  imposed  for  that.  It  was  plainly 
the  intent  of  the  Court  to  disgrace  Christmas  by  associating  it 
with  lawless  proceedings.  So  narrow-minded  were  these  people 
who  professed  to  have  to  come  to  America  to  secure  religious 
liberty  that  they  attempted  to  disgrace  Christmas  because 
other  Christians,  who  had  somewhat  different  beliefs,  observed 
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it.  Not  until  1681  was  the  law  which  forbade  the  keeping  of 
Christmas  repealed. 

Congregationalists  at  that  time  comprised  the  largest  reli¬ 
gious  body  in  the  county,  but  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Church  of  the  Crown  representatives  in  Boston,  was  growing 
in  power  and  influence.  Sewall,  the  stern  Congregational 
diarist,  watched  this  growth  with  jealousy  and  fear.  He  espe¬ 
cially  condemned  the  observance  of  Christmas  by  members  of 
the  English  Church  and  gloated  over  every  evidence  of  its  being 
profaned.  His  commentaries  are  interesting: 

“December  25,  1685.  Friday.  Carts  come  to  town  and 

shops  open  as  is  usual.  Some,  somehow,  observe  the  day 

* 

but  are  vexed.  I  believe  that  the  Body  of  the  People  pro¬ 
fane  it — and,  blessed  be  God !  no  authority  yet  to  compell 
them  to  keep  it.” 

“December  28,  1865.  Cous.  Fissenden  here.  Said  he  came 
for  skins  last  Friday  and  there  was  less  Christmas-keeping 
than  last  year,  fewer  shops  shut  up.” 

“December  25,  ’97.  Snowy  day ;  Shops  are  open  and  carts 
and  sleds  come  to  town  with  wood  and  fagots  as  formerly, 
save  what  abatement  may  be  allowed  on  account  of  the 
weather.  This  morning  we  read  in  course  the  14,  15  and 
16th  Psalms.  From  the  4th  V.  16th  Ps.  I  took  occasion  to 
dehort  mine  from  Christmas-keeping  and  charged  them  to 
forbear.  Hanah  reads  Daniel  6,  and  Betty,  Luke  12.  Jo¬ 
seph  tells  me  that  though  most  of  the  Boys  went  to  Church, 
yet  he  went  not.  By  the  intercession  of  his  Mother  and  his 
brother's  concession  he  begins  to  read  the  Psalm.” 

To  show  how  consistent  Sewall  was,  as  all  others  of  his  ilk, 
let  us  quote  the  following : 
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“1719,  April  1.  Ill  the  morning  I  dehorted  Sam  Hirst 
and  Grindall  Rawson  from  playing  idle  tricks  because 
’twas  the  first  of  April ;  they  were  the  greatest  fools  that 
did  so.  New  England  men  came  hither  to  avoid  anniver¬ 
sary  days,  the  keeping  of  them,  such  as  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December.” 

Sewall,  then,  does  not  favor  the  keeping  of  anniversaries,  but 
of  course  exceptions  are  to  be  made  when  the  fair  name  of 
Sewall  is  thereby  glorified !  For  Sewall  did  not  fail  to  record 
a  scene  on  the  Common  of  his  own  ordering,  designed  to  mark 
the  incoming  of  the  New  Century : 

& 

“ January  1,  1701.  Just  about  break-a-day,  Jacob  Ams- 
den  and  3  other  Trumpeters  gave  a  blast  on  the  Comon 
near  Mr.  Alford’s.  Then  went  to  the  Green  Chamber  and 
sounded  there  till  sunrise.  Bellman  said  these  verses  a 
little  before  Break-a-dav,  which  I  printed  and  gave  them. 
The  Trumpeters  cost  me  live  pieces  %.” 

We  doubt  not  either,  that  the  stern  old  diarist  laid  aside  his 
prejudice  against  anniversaries  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  tender  bird  with  relish  and 
no  compunction. 

Strangest  of  all,  yet  indicative  of  the  all-forgiving  spirit  of 
Christian  Charity,  is  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  the  Puri 
tans  observe  Christmas,  while  the  descendants  of  those  whose 
Christmas  the  Puritans  dishonored,  now  observe  the  special 
feast-day  of  the  Puritans,  Thanksgiving.  Grant  that  the  spirit 
of  yesteryear  may  never  reappear,  that  now  and  forevermore 
there  shall  live  only  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  “Peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will.” 


Paul  Joseph  Wenners,  ’24. 


Kpnb  JEtortaH 


(gnli 

Why  art  thou  pale  and  wan,  tonight, 
Unbodied — silver  moon. 

Whose  visage  beamed  with  kindly  light 
Among  the  flowers  of  June? 

Are  all  the  ghostly  shapes  that  float 
Before  thy  sightless  eyes 
A  miser  horde  that  always  seeks 
For  treasure  in  the  skies? 

A  greedy  clan,  mayhap,  that  yearns 
For  gold  in  every  star 
And  Helio’s  glowing  fire  that  burns 
The  welkin’s  turquoise  bar? 

When  Vesper  rules  the  hallowed  realm 
With  sceptre  shorn  of  gold. 

Pale  moon,  must  these  gray  phantoms  hunt 
Thy  treasure  ages  old, 

Whilst  thou  yet  soareth  far  above. 

Eluding  in  the  sky 

These  hapless  souls  whose  burning  love 
No  gold  can  satisfy? 

What  joy  could  fleeting  gold  e’er  bring 
To  spirits  passion-toss’d, 

Who  knew  when  Heaven’s  gates  were  closed 
The  Purest  Gold  was  lost? 


Paul  J.  Wenners,  ’24. 


ultje  &ljppljpriia  Abort  Utm 

A  wailing  wolfish  howl  resounds 
O’er  Juda’s  distant  hills. 

Vast  solemn  peaceful  stillness  grows 
Potent  with  silent  trills. 

Upon  this  heavenly  quietude 
With  soft  and  hushed  mute. 

From  far  off  steals  the  melody 
Of  angel  fingered  lute. 

The  chord  back  into  silence  trails; 

A  moment’s  tension — then 
Angelic  symphony  bursts  forth 
With  “Peace  on  earth  to  men.’’ 

A  padded  patter  of  many  feet 
On  yielding  muffled  ground, 

A  thudding  rumble  is  heard  above 
A  plaintive  bleating  sound. 

The  potency  of  stillness  reigns. 

An  Infant’s  feeble  cry! 

And  singing  shepherd  voices  raise 
“Hosanna’’  to  the  sky. 


Matthew  P.  Butler,  ’23. 


2tye  (Crib 

Beneath  a  parapet  of  ice 

And  frozen  turrets,  lacy  frail, 

Where  leafless  trees,  like  corpses  stark, 

Stand  courtiers  of  the  Winter  gale; 

They  lay  an  image  of  the  Christ 

Among  the  bleating  lambs  and  sheep; 

While  angels  sing  their  joyous  rounds 
And  stars  from  out  their  palace  peep. 

John  F.  Cray,  ’25. 


Sjotii  ©ft 

How  oft  some  careless  word  we  may 
Let  slip  with  thoughtless  art 
With  lightning  speed  doth  wing  its  way 
To  pierce  like  poisoned  dart 
And  leave  its  fest’ring,  rankling  head 
Buried  deep  in  a  comrade’s  heart. 

How  oft  in  our  earnest  striving 
To  please  some  loved  friend 
All  our  scheming  and  contriving 
Bring  but  a  bootless  end: 

For  we  only  succeed  in  hurting 
Him  we  would  least  offend. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


A  Scram 

Up  silver  steps  of  Life  I  blindly  climbed 

With  smutted  feet  and  left  my  footprints  there 

To  stare  me  when  I  sipped  the  soured  bliss 
Alluring  on  the  ever-topmost  stair. 

I  thought  to  toss  me  wretched  on  the  blocks 
That  others  struggling  might  in  prudence  take 

One  glance  at  me  unfit  for  buzzards’  prey. 

And  turning  offer  thanks  for  my  mistake. 

I  pondered  long  my  duty  newly  dawned, 

Till  Sun  and  Wind  and  Rain  their  vigils  kept; 

And  cleansed  the  clodded  footsteps  of  my  Life 
While  I  prayed  on  and  hoped  and  slyly  wept. 

Francis  L.  Ford,  ’23. 


Httailetor 

A  dwarf,  of  blinded  Cupid’s  watchful  band. 
Uncommon  tall  and  thin,  with  buttons  big 
And  shining  white  upon  his  waistcoat  breast. 

Swings  to  and  fro  upon  a  high  hung  sprig 
Of  mistletoe.  A  pair  draw  softly  near — 

A  shy  and  timid  miss ;  a  youth  of  brawn — 

They  pass  beneath;  an  upward  glance,  a  pause — 
And  then — the  sprite,  in  silent  glee,  swings  on. 

James  E.  Tobin,  ’25. 


An  Errant  (Etjorii 

An  organist  am  I,  whose  sole  domain 

A  country  choir  loft,  dimly  lit,  embraces ; 

Yet  none  assert  that  Inspiration’s  grasp 

Has  failed  to  e’er  bequeath  exalting  graces. 

One  Christmas  morn,  ere  yet  the  sexton’s  keys 

Had  clanked  the  cloisters’  length  to  start  the  day, 

My  wandering  thoughts  had  led  me  ’cross  the  seas 
To  where  in  humble  state  the  Saviour  lay. 

While  dimmer  grew  the  candle  light,  the  swell 
Of  throbbing  pipes,  the  mounting  strains  foretold 

Unequalled  chords,  contriving  each  to  tell 
A  greater  praise,  a  nobler  tale  unfold. 

Still  swifter  race  the  far-flung,  passionate  peals; 

A  leap,  a  bound,  and  forth  into  the  dawn. 

Superb  the  strain,  while  a  graced  touch  reveals, 

To  ebb  at  last  in  memory  whence  ’twas  bom. 

Joseph  M.  Leavey,  23. 


iltata 

A  silvern  bark  is  tossed  upon  a  sea 

Of  billowed  clouds;  its  upturned  prow 
Bursts  through  the  swell.  Pine  branches  bow 
With  sweeping  sway,  and  hide  the  scene  from  me. 


James  E.  Tobin,  ’23. 


Wonting  Biait  to  tfye  CSUjagpl 

I’ve  just  come  in  O  Lord  to  say 
A  little  prayer  to  start  the  day ; 

That  it  may  be  replete  with  grace — 

A  day  when  sin  will  find  no  place. 

Dear  loving  Master,  give  me  light 
To  learn  the  dearth  of  earthly  plight. 

Teach  me  the  road  that  Thou  didst  take, 

That  I  may  follow  in  its  wake. 

Keep  both  my  soul  and  body  pure; 

When  on  the  brink  of  worldly  lure 
I  stand,  Lord,  Guide  my  steps  and  lead 
Me  from  temptations’  scanty  meed. 

Oh!  Give  me  courage,  dearest  God, 

While  up  life’s  cliff  I  climb  and  plod. 

To  keep  the  path,  then  I’ll  not  stray 
From  Calvary’s  goal,  sweet  Lord,  today. 

Carl  De  Simone,  *24. 


2jill0  in  Winter 

White  slopes,  which  twice-kissed  are — by  moon  and  snow — 
Lie  shimmering  beneath  the  pallid  glow; 

The  dim  and  shadow-crested  hilltops  bear 
Aloft  the  towering  pines  that  rise  in  air 
Like  temples  to  the  evening  star, 

Which  dimly  blinks  from  watcher’s  post  afar. 


James  E.  Tobin,  *25. 


iEufttiitg 

How  soft  the  somber  shades  of  night 
Steal  swiftly  o’er  the  lea, 

And  yon  pale  moon  with  its  borrowed  light 
Climbs,  dripping  from  the  sea ; 

And  slowly  swings  to  the  zenith’s  height. 
’Tis  the  hour  of  reverie. 


Victor  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


OJattBalatimt 

Wild  wails  the  wind  upon  the  wold. 

The  bare  and  naked  wood. 

Disrobed  of  its  autumnal  gold, 

In  valiant  hardihood 
Flings  to  the  blue  December  sky 
Gaunt,  ghastly  arms  of  black. 

A  ghostly  moon  pursues  on  high 
Her  solitary  track. 

Where  is  the  flaming  landscape  now 
That  late  its  beauty  shed? 

One  leaf  upon  a  lonely  bough. 

Sad  token  of  the  dead. 

Take  heart!  There’ll  come  another  May. 

We’ll  hear  the  robin  sing 
Once  more  his  sweetly  tuneful  lay 
To  welcome  in  the  Spring. 


Joseph  L.  Tribble,  ’24. 
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Christmas  We  have  with  its  for  the  1923d  time  the  season 
again  of  Christmas.  Fathers  will  again  receive  their 

presents  of  slippers  and  cigars;  mothers  will  be 
bombarded  with  utensils  and  household  requisites;  sister  will 
summon  her  choicest  phrases  in  ecstacy  over  jewels  and  finery, 
and  brother  will  once  again  fail  to  be  grateful  for  a  yellow  cra¬ 
vat  with  maroon  polka  dots  adorning.  All  well  and  proper  for 
Christmas.  But  will  the  founder  of  Christmas,  the  God-man, 
be  left  oil  the  remembrance  list?  Will  He  be  relegated  to  His 
native  barn  while  the  hearths  and  Inns  are  crowded  with  merry¬ 
makers?  Justice  says  the  scales  are  unbalanced  with  ingrati- 
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tude.  This  is  the  Christmas  to  make  amends  when  the  Holy 
Family  comes  to  your  door  to  lift  the  massive  knocker. 

the  HelPs  paving  season  is  around  once  more  and  the 
new  cobbles  of  our  good  intentions  are  piled  awaiting  their 
year  turn  for  the  brimstone  floor.  The  selection  of  New  Year 
resolutions  should  always  be  accompanied  with  a  grain 
of  prudence.  For  instance  to  resolve  on  being  punctual,  or  to 
study  diligently  every  night,  to  stop  smoking  or  some  other 
fetching  habit,  all  these  are  cobbles  destined  to  be  tiling  for  the 
lower  floor.  As  an  imperfect  being  select  something  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  fallibility  of  your  nature,  something  easily  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  something  that  has  no  appeal,  something  that  you 
could  not  attain  with  twice  your  ability.  The  point  here  is  to 
join  the  plasterers  and  not  the  tilers, 

here’s  to  our  A  college  must  mean  something  to  a  man 
football  team  when  he  will  go  through  a  daily  pummeling 

from  September  to  December  for  its  glory. 
Such  is  the  deduction  of  the  average  man  after  reviewing  the 
past  football  season  at  our  college.  We  doubt  sincerely  if  any 
other  Eastern  team  could  point  to  a  schedule  more  replete  with 
rugged  games  and  played  under  circumstances  more  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  physical  stamina  of  the  aggregation.  Our  coach 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  at  the  college,  not  only  the  players  but 
the  non-combatants  as  well.  The  players  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  they  display,  for,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  applause  and  huzzas  of  throngs  quickly  dies 
out  and  only  the  love  of  Alma  Mater  is  the  buoying-up  ideal. 
They  have  done  well  and  afforded  us  much  opportunity  for  re 
joicing.  We  wish  we  could  say  in  a  few  words  something  that 
would  repay  them  for  their  arduous  labor  but  this  is  quite  im- 
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possible.  Let  our  attitude  toward  them  reflect  our  pride  and 
appreciation. 

THE  CASE  Spasmodically  we  hear  that  Greek  is  going  to  be 
of  greek  dropped  from  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  And 
spasmodically  we  hear  it  from  those  who  have  to 
take  it  or  who  are  struggling  at  present  with  it.  Never  do  we 
hear  it  from  those  who  are  through  with  it  forever.  The  latter 
element  hold  the  opinion  of  “no  man  complete  without  the 
study  of  Greek.”  It  brings  to  mind  the  analagous  case  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  bitter  medicine.  The  patient  can  see  no  value  but  the 
doctor  knows  from  much  experience  that  the  tonic  will  pro 
duce  results.  Therefore  for  those  who  are  longing  for  a  pro- 
nunciamento  from  the  Dean’s  Office  abolishing,  as  nefarious, 
the  pursuit  of  Greek,  we  would  advise  that  they  take  their 
medicine  as  men  and  pretend  to  culture  with  the  rest  of  col¬ 
lege  graduates  when  they  have  “crossed  the  bar.” 


Exriuutp 

WORDS 

Formerly  we  held  to  the  opinion  that  a  newly  elected  litter 
of  ward  aldermen,  just  seated  and  trying  to  play  the  statesman 
act,  were  the  most  solemn  bunch  of  buffoons  in  the  world  as 
they  went  through  their  serious  rigmarole.  We  have  altered 
our  opinion  somewhat.  In  our  mind  now  the  newly  elected 
ward  aldermen  must  share  their  title  to  the  supremacy  of  this 
humorous  order  of  unconscious  asses  with  another  large  tribe 
of  brilliants  who  do  their  stuff  in  the  college  magazines. 

We  mean  these  people  who  make  a  practise  of  using  words 
for  words’  sake,  of  stringing  up  pretty  lines  of  rhetorical  blos¬ 
soms  because  they  may  strike  the  eye  and  not  fundamentally 
because  they  represent  an  idea  at  all.  These  people  play  with 
words  like  a  baby  does  with  a  pile  of  multi-colored  blocks. 
There  is  to  our  mind  an  unnecessary  amount  of  this  fatuous 
business,  of  writing  much  and  saying  little.  It  is  really  futile 
and  silly  when  you  think  it  over.  What  are  words  for  any 
way,  but  to  serve  the  idea.  They  (words)  ought  to  be  to  the 
idea  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul,  viz.  the  visible,  tangible, 
counterpart.  We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted  that  most 
of  our  college  brethren  have  ideas,  surely,  to  express^  That 
they  flower  up  their  writings  with  a  fluster  of  fleur-de-lis  and 
send  them  along  to  us  like  a  walnut  in  a  welter  of  puffed  cream, 
we  gracefully  ascribe  to  their  fancy  and  not  to  their  necessity. 
As  we  are  positive  that  there  is  no  lack  of  ideational  compet¬ 
ency  anywhere,  we  are  just  as  positive  that  many  besides  our¬ 
selves  will  be  much  more  pleased  Avhen  the  college  man’s  ideas 
come  out  a  little  plainer,  without  so  much  garnish,  but  all  the 
sounder  and  wealthier  for  that  reason. 

A  man  ought  to  employ  his  words  after  a  fashion  like  he  does 
his  dollars,  that  is,  as  if  they  were  worth  something.  As  we 
think,  a  literary  piece  is  the  more  unified  and  nearer  the  acme 
of  artistic  perfection  in  just  the  proportion  to  which  every  word 
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of  it  has  a  vital  meaning  to  carry.  Whenever  there  are  written 
words  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  there  is  excess  baggage 
being  carried. 

The  Xaverian  of  Nova  Scotia  we  cannot  say  is  the  best  maga¬ 
zine  we  have  ever  laid  our  eyes  on.  But  that  it  is  a  very  honest 
magazine  we  will  attest.  Words  all  have  their  jobs  in  the 
Xaverian.  There  is  verbal  economy,  no  loafing,  none  of  the 
pedantic,  sloshy  blubber  that  fills  many  magazines  south  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Perhaps  the  northern  air  up  there  keeps  the 
editorial  heads  well  cleared. 

The  November  Anselmian  is  before  us.  The  poetry  in  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  agreeing  with  our  poetic  neurose.  There  is  an  uncom¬ 
mon  amount  of  miscellanea  Anselmia  in  it  which,  however,  is 
probably  more  delectable  to  Anselmians. 

An  infant  blood-and-thunder  type  amuses.  For  example, 
“Several  days  later  be  made  his  initial  visit  to  Lone  Star  Cave 
near  Greengold  Camp.  From  all  appearances  it  looked  just  a 
dirty,  dingy  barroom.  But  on  entering  he  found  it  to  be  a 
rooming  house,  cabaret  and  barroom,  combined.  As  it  was 
now  10  P.  M.  a  great  crowd  was  gathered,  drinking  freely  of 
spirits,  and  dancing  with  the  cheap,  painted  ‘doll’  that  appeals 
to  the  miner  who  has  spent  several  weeks  in  the  solitary  moun¬ 
tains.  Every  minute  a  fight  occurs  to  keep  up  the  hilarity  of 
these  pleasure-seeking  brute  men.” 

The  exchange  has  a  few  critical  opinions.  The  first  aim  of 
the  Anselmian  evidently  is  not  a  literary  one.  For  example, 
“In  the  edition  of  some  of  the  college  magazines  of  recent  years 
we  have  noticed  that  a  very  regrettable  feature  has  taken  root 
and  developed.  Notably  in  that  section  specially  reserved  for 
sports.  Some  magazines,  we  mark,  have  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  publishing  the  box  scores  of  the  various  baseball  games 
engaged  in  by  the  teams  representing  these  institutions.  A  very 
prominent  example  of  this  is  the  Holy  Cross  Purple.  How  a 
magazine  of  such  a  high  standard,”  etc.  Too  bad ! 

The  best  part  of  the  Anselmian  is  the  poetry. 
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REMARK 

“This  Freedom”  now  starts  in  on  its  two  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  thousand.  Although  this  auspicious  event  in  no  way 
calls  for  any  comment  from  us,  we  feel  prone  to  make  one.  For 
through  our  brief  literary  sentiency  which  extends  over  only  a 
few  years,  a  conviction  has  grown  within  us.  We  seem  to  think 
that  Englishmen  have  written  many  successful  novels.  Why? 
Because  for  one  thing,  they  know  their  material,  what  they 
are  writing  about.  More  than  writers  of  our  own  country? 
That’s  not  what  we  are  reaching  to.  We  just  mean  to  call  to 
attention  a  rampant  state  of  affairs  that  we  have  here,  viz. 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States’  magazines  generally 
well  stocked  with  “western  stories.”  A  London  baker  who 
decides  to  write  a  novel,  we  are  almost  certain,  would  write 
about  a  London  baker. 

And  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  “This  Free¬ 
dom”  lias  attained  to  in  spite  of  the  startling,  solemn  ukase  of 
a  southern  collegiate  contemporary  of  ours,  which  listed  “This 
Freedom”  along  with  eight  or  nine  others,  under  the  admoni¬ 
tory  caption  “Books  to  be  Avoided.”  No  comment  otherwise. 

How  good  “This  Freedom”  is,  we  personally  are  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  say,  since  forty-five  pages  was  the  limit  of  our  endur¬ 
ance. 

The  following  exchanges  are  gratefully  acknowledged :  Tufts 
Timepiece,  Fordham  Monthly,  The  Crimson  and  Gray,  The 
Quarterly,  Duquesne  Monthly,  The  Victorian,  Stanford  Card¬ 
inal,  The  Yale  Literary  Review,  Providence  College  Alembic, 
Va^sar  Miscellany  Monthly,  University  of  Dayton  Exponent, 
St.  Vincent  College  Journal,  The  Canisius  Monthly,  The  Font 
Hill  Dial,  The  Abbey  Student,  The  Chimes  (Cathedral  Col¬ 
lege),  The  Dial  (St.  Mary’s),  St.  John’s  Record,  Purple  and 
Gold,  The  Marywood  College  Bay  Leaf,  Brown  Alumni  Month¬ 
ly,  The  Williams  Graphic,  The  Nazarene,  The  Holy  Cross  Pur¬ 
ple,  The  Rainbow,  and  the  Georgetown  College  Journal. 

John  F.  Brennan,  ’23. 


Smtti 

diamond  During  the  week  of  November  19th,  the  celebration 
jubilee  of  the  coming  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  Boston  took 
place.  This  year  marks  the  seventy-fifth  annivers¬ 
ary  of  the  establishment  of  Saint  Mary’s  Church  in  the  North 
End.  In  1847  this  church  was  begun  at  Endicott  Street.  Ten 
years  later  Father  McElroy  purchased  the  land  on  Harrison 
Avenue,  now  occupied  by  Boston  College  High  School.  This 
was  used  as  a  Scholasticate  of  the  Society  until  1863  when  it 
was  moved  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The  vacated  buildings  were 
then  used  for  the  beginning  of  Boston  College.  Then  the  col¬ 
lege  had  but  twenty-two  students ;  now  her  enrollment  reaches 
nearer  a  thousand.  Then  it  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  the 
establishment  on  Harrison  Avenue  would  ever  be  filled;  now 
it  is  too  small  for  the  High  School  and  the  College  will  soon  be 
housed  in  six  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  Gothic  arch¬ 
itecture  that  could  possibly  be  found. 

fulton  The  trials  for  the  debating  team,  which  met  Ford- 
debating  ham  in  New  York,  were  held  before  the  Thanksgiv- 
society  ing  holiday  and  the  following  men  represented  Bos¬ 
ton  College  at  this  important  intercollegiate  meet¬ 
ing.  Joseph  Turnbull,  ’24;  James  Aikens,  ’24;  and  Joseph 
Crane,  ’23.  Joseph  Comber  and  Alfred  J.  Bedard,  both  ’23, 
were  picked  for  the  position  of  alternates. 

musical  The  band  has  continued  to  bring  added  glory  to 
clubs  the  college  and  to  the  Musical  Club,  itself.  At  the  „ 
Holy  Cross  game  the  band  not  only  played  in  excel¬ 
lent  fashion  but  went  through  a  series  of  manoeuvers  that 
ended  with  the  band  facing  the  grandstand  in  the  form  of  a 
large  B.  A  new  drum  major  has  been  unearthed  in  the  person 
of  Joseph  Healey,  ’25,  and  he  led  the  musicians  and  twirled 
the  baton  perfectly  at  the  football  games. 

Robert  E.  McAleer,  ’23,  manager  of  the  Glee  Club,  has  an- 
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nounced  that  this  year,  besides  the  athletic  contests  with  Holy 
Cross,  friends  of  both  the  colleges  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Boston  College  Glee  Club  and  the  Holy  Cross  Glee 
Club  in  a  melee  of  song.  As  it  appears  at  present,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  will  soon  add  another  victory  over  Holy  Cross  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  victory  gained  this  fall. 

The  Junior  Class  showed  the  proper  spirit  by  patronizing 
their  own  home  talent  at  their  Keception  to  Canisius.  The  or¬ 
chestra  was  the  best  that  has  ever  been  heard  on  the  Heights, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  that  it  was  an  orchestra  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Boston  College  students  and  graduates.  Some  of  the 
Boston  College  clubs  could  well  pattern  by  the  example  of  the 
Juniors.  Philip  C.  Cleary,  ’24,  is  the  manager  of  the  orchestra. 


B.  C.  CLUB 
OF  MALDEN 


Under  the  arch  of  summer 
The  great  black  ships  go  by, 

The  sun  is  like  a  bead  of  blood 
Upon  the  wounded  sky, 

The  girls  are  dancing,  dancing, 

And  night  falls  tenderly. 

Richard  Middleton. 


We  don’t  know  what  the  great  black  ships  are.  If  our 
dealer  didn’t  tell  us  differently,  we  would  say  that  they  must 
be  coal  barges,  but  alas  that  cannot  be.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  girls  will  be  dancing  in  Malden  sometime  in  January. 
The  Boston  College  Club  of  that  city  has  organized  for  the 
year  and  announce  to  an  expectant  world  that  the  wild  wail 
of  the  saxophone  will  soon  summon  all  to  trip  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe;  probably  for  the  benefit  of  the  Suh-Turri.  The  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  coming  year  are:  John  Curtin,  ’23,  President; 
Jeremiah  O’Brien,  ’23,  Vice-President;  Joseph  Connell,  ’25, 
Secretary;  and  William  Sullivan,  ’25,  Treasurer. 


Lawrence  Our  brethren  from  Lawrence  who  wander  into 
b.  c.  club  college  every  day  by  means  of  the  B.  &  M.  certainly 
have  a  wholesome  reverence  for  the  august  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class.  Witness  their  officers  for  the  coming 
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year:  Richard  J.  Donovan,  ’23,  President;  William  McNulty, 
’23,  Vice-President;  Alfred  J.  Bedard,  ’23,  Secretary;  and  Wil 
liam  H.  Duffy,  ’23,  Treasurer. 

k.  of  c.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  Club  of  Boston  College 
club  have  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  coming 
year:  Osgood  J.  Currier,  ’23,  President;  James  De¬ 
laney,  ’24,  Vice-President;  and  William  E.  O’Brien,  ’25,  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Currier  is  the  energetic  and  capable  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  The  Heights ,  and  Mr.  O’Brien  is  also  connected 
with  the  staff  of  that  paper. 

1924  On  the  night  of  the  game  between  Canisius  College  and 
Boston  College,  November  18,  the  Junior  class  tendered 
a  reception  to  Coaches  Luke  Urban  and  Frank  Morrissey  and 
their  football  squad.  The  affair  was  a  success  and  the  Juniors 
intend  to  subscribe  to  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the  Sub- 
Turn.  A  new  set  of  volumes  will  also  be  purchased  for  the 
new  library  and  Fr.  Stinson,  S.J.,  the  Librarian,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  the  purchase.  The  committee  was  headed  by 
James  F.  Dooling  and  was  composed  of  the  following:  Mark 
H.  Keohane,  John  A.  Barry,  George  M.  Dowd,  Malcolm  J.  Eich, 
Anthony  E.  LeBlanc,  Gregory  Ludovie,  Robert  C.  Merrick,  and 
Edmond  J.  Murphy.  John  F.  Monahan,  the  President  of  the 
Junior  Class,  introduced  Luke  Urban  and  Frank  Morrissey  and 
they  said  a  few  brief  words  to  the  assemblage.  Practically  the 
entire  Boston  College  and  Canisius  squads  attended  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Mr.  Monahan  presented  the  key  of  the  city  to 
Coach  Urban. 

On  November  29,  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  the  members 
of  the  Junior  football  squad  were  dressed  and  ready  for  battle 
and  the  Juniors  had  practised  some  cheers  and  organized  a 
substantial  cheering  section,  but  the  redoubtable  (notice  the 
sarcasm)  and  indomitable  Seniors  failed  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  There  was  one  exception.  William  Nolan,  the  Boston 
College  cheer  leader,  was  present  and  ready  and  willing  to 
play  the  entire  Junior  team,  but  as  the  class  would  not  be  party 
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to  suicide  the  affair  was  indefinitely  postponed.  As  this  column 
went  to  press,  the  Seniors  bolstered  up  their  courage  and 
promised  to  play  the  Juniors  on  December  5th.  They  must 

have  known  it  was  going  to  snow. 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  the  Junior  Week  Celebration, 
which  will  occur  during  the  entire  week  of  February  5th.  The 
Chairman  of  the  affair  is  J.  Burke  Sullivan. 

that  People  who  have  attended  the  football  games  this  fall, 
game  have  commented  favorably  on  the  excellent  spirit  shown 
by  the  Boston  College  students  in  support  of  their  team. 
Particularly  was  this  spirit  in  evidence  at  the  Holy  Cross  game. 
Holy  Cross,  a  boarding  college,  has  always  been  noted  for  their 
wonderful  cheering  sections,  but  this  year  Boston  College,  with 
a  great  burst  of  enthusiasm,  outcheered  and  outsang  their  ri¬ 
vals.  The  President  of  the  Alumni,  Dr.  T.  J.  Murphy,  is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  courtesy  in  inviting  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  football  team  to  a  place  on  the  side  lines  at  the  game. 

the  Harvard  College  has  written  a  very  encouraging 

library  letter  to  Fr.  William  M.  Stinson,  S.J.,  chairman  of 
the  Boston  College  Book  Drive.  In  this  letter  they 
offered  to  donate  books  and  duplicate  sets  of  books.  We  hope 
that  this  letter  and  the  presence  of  the  Harvard  team  at  the 
Holy  Cross  game  are  evidences  of  an  increasing  friendly  spirit 
between  the  two  institutions.  The  Carnegie  Foundation,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  written,  congratulating  Boston  College  for 
its  efforts  to  secure  a  representative  library  and  offers  to  send 
all  the  year  books  and  other  sets  of  publications,  which  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  issues.  The  Chinese  merchants  of  Boston 
have  sent  a  check  for  two  hundred  dollars  and  it  is  understood 
that  in  the  near  future  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books  will 
be  donated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  library  building,  which 
vail  have  a  capacity  of  750,000  volumes,  will  start  off  with 
about  250,000.  The  various  committees  have  been  appointed 
and  the  work  of  obtaining  books  will  go  indefinitely.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  favorably  inclined  will  communicate  with 
Fr.  Stanton  or  some  other  member  of  the  committee. 
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radio  The  Radio  Station  at  the  college  is  working  power- 
club  fully  and  has  been  heard  in  Los  Angeles,  California; 

Tucson,  Arizona ;  and  in  Nebraska,  and  other  far-west- 
ern  points.  The  station  is  being  put  in  first-class  condition  and 
will  rank  with  the  best  amateur  stations  in  the  country.  A 
new  antenna  system  is  being  considered,  and  if  present  plans 
work  out,  construction  of  this  system  will  begin  shortly.  The 
station  is  in  operation  every  Friday  night  from  7  P.  M.  to  7 
A.  M.,  continuously.  Lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
radio  work  are  being  given  by  Mr.  Duffy,  ’24;  and  Mr.  Ecker, 
’23;  and  practice  in  the  International  Morse  Code  is  being 
given  under  the  direction  of  Sylvester  J.  Connolly,  ’24.  The 
Trans  atlantic  tests  began  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  and  the 
Boston  College  Radio  Club  should  give  a  good  account  of  itself 
in  these  tests. 

ordination  Friends  of  the  Rev.  Atlee  F.  X.  Devereux,  S.J., 
at  who  served  as  Moderator  of  the  Stylus  for  sev- 

woodstock  eval  years  up  to  June,  1921,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  been  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  The 
ordination  of  Fr.  Devereux  and  his  Companions  in  Christ  took 
place  on  November  10,  11  and  13.  He  was  ordained  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Curley  of  Baltimore  and  said  his  first  Mass  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  The  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends  fol¬ 
low  Fr.  Devereux  in  his  holy  work. 


Alumni 

MISCELLANEOUS 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  our  alumni  the  choicest 
graces  and  blessings  of  Christmas. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  civic  celebration  commemorating  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  coming  of  the  Jesuits  to  Boston  we 
were  pleased  beyond  measure  to  see  the  great  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  State  present. 

John  E.  Swift,  the  leading  candidate  for  the  office  of  At¬ 
torney  General,  spoke  in  place  of  United  States  Senator  David 
I.  Walsh.  Mr.  Swift,  an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  ’99,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  remarkable  address.  In  the  course  of  his 
splendid  tribute  to  the  Jesuits,  Attorney  Swift  said: 

“The  City  of  Boston  records  her  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for 
the  lasting  benefits  which  have  been  hers  during  the  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century  you  have  dwelt  among  her  citizens.  By  your 
efforts  you  have  made  Boston  the  light  of  the  western  world, 
the  school  of  patriotism  and  independence,  the  shrine  of  intel¬ 
lectual  pre-eminence,  the  cradle  of  American  letters,  the  Mecca 

of  the  American  mind.  To  you  the  restless  multitudes  lift 
# 

eyes  ablaze  with  confidence  and  holy  hope.  O,  fail  them  not, 
heroic  sons  of  the  great  Ignatius !  Unto  the  mourning  myriads 
of  mankind  make  haste  and  herald  from  high  Heaven  the  tri¬ 
umphant  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  set  man’s  soul  at 
ease. 

“Here  in  this  historic  city  where  the  first  abiding  hearth¬ 
stone  of  civic  independence  was  established,  where  there  was 
erected  the  first  refuge  and  asylum  for  the  heavily  laden  of 
every  land,  the  first  field  wherein  unfettered  man  could  bravely 
lift  head  and  aspire  to  the  stars,  the  unselfish  service  of  the 
priests  of  St.  Mary’s  incomparable  in  our  day  has  been  exalted 
unto  moral  and  spiritual  dominion,  unchallenged  among  men. 

“Boston  is  proud  to  rejoice  on  this  jubilee  festival,  she  is 
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proud  to  recall  the  motto  which  has  ever  guided  priests  and 
people  of  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Sacred  Heart— for  God  and  for 
Country.  Such  indeed  was  their  inspiration  in  Boston  five  and 
seventy  years  ago.  No  people  that  forgot  God  has  ever  been 
allowed  to  endure.  So  from  this  very  cradle  of  the  American 
Republic  the  father  of  his  country,  with  voice  of  prophetic 
power,  spoke  to  each  advancing  generation,  for  God  and  for 
Country!  True  piety  is  the  primal  fount  of  patriotism.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  government’s  staunchest  ally.  Without  the  cross,  in 
vain  shall  we  defend  the  flag.  On  this  happy  night  of  joy  and 
jubilee  we  repeat  our  profession  of  faith,  Catholicism,  our  reli¬ 
gious  faith,  our  civil  and  political  faith,  Americanism,  pure 
and  undefiled.  And  with  that  profession  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
St.  Mary’s  and  their  associates  dedicated  and  consecrated 
themselves  aud  their  successors  to  faith  and  fatherland  forever. 
With  the  Gospel  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  the  Laws  of  our 
Nation,  may  this  noble  band  of  the  followers  of  St.  Ignatius  go 
forth  to  work  to  victory  in  America’s  Heaven-appointed  task 
of  rebuilding  the  world  of  tomorrow.  The  solemn  summons 
is  for  God  and  for  Country.  As  our  flag  is  the  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  so  may  their  motto  be  the  symbol  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  comfort  to  the  restless  legions  of  humanity  as  they 
dedicate  their  every  act  to  the  greater  honor  and  glory  of  God.” 

Leo  McCauley  and  Joe  Doherty,  both  ex- ’25,  are  now  study¬ 
ing  for  the  Jesuit  order,  while  Frank  Curley  and  Arthur  Mur¬ 
ray,  both  ex-’23,  are  at  the  seminary.  Louis  Moisen,  ex-’25,  has 
gone  into  business. 

Other  college  magazines  are  in  great  demand  among  the 
alumni  of  that  college.  The  Stylus  can  only  boast  of  some  few 
hundred  supporters  out  of  an  Alumni  of  over  1000  members. 
Why  this  lack  of  support?  We  feel  that  it  is  because  the  men 
haven’t  been  reached  and  for  this  reason  we  are  now  doing 
everything  in  our  power  to  get  in  touch  with  our  alumni  and 
interest  them  in  the  accomplishments  of  their  Alma  Mater. 
The  earnest  support  of  the  alumni  will  be  very  welcome  indeed. 
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A  very  successful  “smoker”  was  held  by  the  B.  C.  Alumni 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Lennox  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  24. 
Even  the  speakers  of  the  evening  had  a  good  time.  The  main 
address  was  given  by  Fr.  Devlin,  president  of  Boston  College. 

MARRIAGES 

’18  John  M.  Kirk,  former  B.  C.  football  player,  was  wed  to 
Miss  Winifred  Burke  last  November.  After  leaving  B.  C. 
with  his  degree,  John  went  three  years  to  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  was  graduated  from  there  in 
1921.  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  coaching  at  St. 
John’s  Preparatory  School.  In  three  months  the  newlyweds 
will  return  to  their  home  in  Belmont  and  John  will  take  up 
the  real  estate  business  once  more. 

’19  Miss  Elizabeth  Doyle  became  the  wife  of  James  F. 

Manning  a  short  time  ago.  The  couple  will  reside  in 
Roslindale.  Jim  was  an  active  boy  while  at  B.  C.,  being  foot¬ 
ball  manager,  member  of  the  Stylus  Staff,  member  of  Student 
Council,  etc.  He  is  at  present  connected  with  the  Pettingill- 
Andrews  Company  of  Boston. 

’21  The  latest  report  has  it  that  Len  Rooney  was  recently 
married  in  Lynn.  Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  ob 
tain  the  full  particulars. 


DEATHS 

’16  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  announce  the  death  of 
Joseph  McOwen  of  the  class  of  1910.  Joe  was  always  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  boys.  They  knew  him  as  “Hope”  McOwen,  the  man 
who  always  strove  to  have  his  class  day  reports  correct.  On 
the  football  field  as  a  cheer  leader,  he  was  conspicuous  and 
renowned  for  his,  “All  right  now  boys,  a  regular  Boston.”  The 
Year  Book  for  the  class  of  ’16  records  Joe  as  “a  genial  compan- 
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ion,  an  excellent  worker,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  man”  Such 
praise  we  think  is  sufficient  eulogy  for  any  man.  Requiescat  in 
Pace. 

’20  We  are  deeply  moved  to  hear  of  the  sad  death  of  Law¬ 
rence  Z.  Gorman,  who  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Lawrence 
was  born  at  Fitchburg  in  1899  and  moved  to  Lynnfield  while 
still  very  young.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1920  from 
Boston  College  where  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
“hustlers”  of  his  class.  For  four  years  he  was  a  faithful  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Mother.  He  also  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  debating  societies  and  the  glee  club.  Although 
known  as  a  great  chemist  at  B.  C.,  his  ambition  was  for  the 
law.  After  two  years  of  over-study  at  the  Boston  University 
Law  School  his  health  broke  under  the  strain  and  he  became 
seriously  ill.  In  a  vain  attempt  at  recovery  he  hastened  to 
Rochester,  but  death  overtook  him  and  he  passed  away  on  the 
15th  of  November.  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

’21  We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Walter  Cremen, 
’21,  who  recently  lost  his  brother.  Requiescat  in  Pace. 

PERSONALS 

’93  Dr.  Frank  A.  Doyle  is  now  at  the  Montreal  Medical 
School  where  his  worth  is  greatly  appreciated. 

’96  Rev.  Fr.  Mathew  S.  Gleason,  who  was  renowned  as  an 
objector  in  Ethics  in  ’96,  is  stationed  in  Salem. 

Frank  Lynch  has  sought  his  life  work  in  the  realms  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Frank  is  now  a  very  successful  farmer  in  Waltham. 

’98  Tom  Bergin  lias  become  a  hustling  contractor.  His 
home  is  at  246  Dole  Street,  Waltham. 

’99  Charles  Reade  is  at  present  an  undertaker.  He  also  is 
the  leader  of  the  B.  C.  Alumni  in  Waltham,  and  is  as  al¬ 
ways  a  loyal  supporter  of  everything  connected  with  B.  C. 
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Frank  Kingsley  is  assisting  Uncle  Sam  in  the  P.  O.  Dept. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Andrew  J.  White,  concealing  himself  from  his 
friends  in  the  wilds  of  Waltham,  is  attached  to  St.  Charles’ 
parish. 

’03  Francis  L.  Reade  is  now  behind  the  bars.  Frank  is  the 
Paying  Teller  at  the  Waltham  National  Bank. 

’04  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  considers  itself  fortunate 
to  be  possessed  of  the  services  of  Joseph  A.  Quinn. 

’09  Members  of  the  class  of  1909  will  find  a  loyal  friend  and 
classmate,  Rev.  Fr.  Henry  M.  Tatten,  at  St.  Mary’s  Rec¬ 
tory,  Waltham. 

’10  Edward  J.  O’Brien,  the  well  known  short  story  critic, 
has  journeyed  to  England  in  order  to  win  a  new  degree 
from  Oxford  University.  Eddie  insists  on  adding  to  his  laurels 
instead  of  resting  on  his  name. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  John  Culhane,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Cathedral  for  many  years,  is  now  officiating  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church,  Dorchester. 

Among  the  prominent  business  men  of  New  York  we  find  an 
old  classmate,  Robert  Farley. 

Dr.  Edward  O’Brien  continues  very  successful.  His  present 
home  is  very  near  the  college. 

’ll  Fred  Dunfee,  noted  track  man  in  his  day,  has  become 
sub-master  of  the  Mather  School  in  Dorchester. 

Among  the  energetic  curates  of  St.  Mathew’s  Church,  Dor¬ 
chester,  we  find  the  Rev.  Daniel  Burke. 

’12  The  class  of  1912  also  has  a  government  employee.  Bill 
Rooney  is  a  government  engineer  in  Colorado.  Long  hikes 
through  the  western  country  mean  nothing  to  Bill. 

Edward  W.  Manning  was  best  man  at  his  brother’s  wedding 
recently.  We  might  also  add  that  Eddie  and  his  brother,  Jim, 
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were  in  charge  of  the  Georgetown  and  Holy  Cross  vs.  B.  C. 
games  this  year. 

’13  A  football  player  in  ’13  and  a  loyal  rooter  of  the  team 
ever  since,  we  don’t  believe  that  Martin  O’Connor  has 
missed  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  B.  C.  big  games  in  the  past 
ten  years.  Mr.  O’Connor  is  the  head  master  of  the  Robert 
School,  Cambridge. 

’14  Dan  Hurld,  who  was  captain  of  the  1912  eleven,  is  now 
in  Woburn.  In  his  day  Dan  used  to  think  a  squad  of  15 
men  was  great,  and  if  20  men  should  report  to  “Doc.  Riley”  he 
would  have  been  overwhelmed.  Those  were  the  days  when 
football  practice  was  held  in  the  yard  at  James  Street  or  at  the 
Eustace  Street  Playground.  Dan  taught  at  Loyola  School  in 
New  York  for  a  while,  but  later  returned  to  specialize  in  His¬ 
tory7  and  Civics,  teaching  at  Woburn  High. 

’15  Rev.  Stephen  Moran  is  located  in  St.  Mathew’s  Parish, 
Dorchester. 

If  you  get  into  trouble  around  Waltham,  don’t  fail  to  call  on 
Paul  Flynn,  Attorney  at  Law. 

’16  Tommy  Lyons  is  teaching  at  the  Weymouth  High 
School.  Tom  instructs  his  prodigies  in  the  fine  points  of 
Latin  and  Math. 

Don’t  go  through  life  always  running  the  risk  of  leaving 
your  dependants  penniless.  See  Frank  Hinchey  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  do  the  job  right. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  illustrious  class  of  ’16  have 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  they  will  find  the  services  of 
Harold  J.  Fleming  indispensible.  Harold  is  an  expert  account¬ 
ant  and  lives  in  Waltham. 

’17  News  is  brought  to  our  ears  to  the  effect  that  John  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  passed  the  bar  and  is  a  full  fledged  lawyer. 
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’18  Walter  Gavin  is  an  instructor  in  a  school  in  Waltham. 

’19  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Canisius  eleven  to 
B.  C.,  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  “Big 
Chief”  Frank  Morrissey  was  assistant  coach  there. 

’20  The  advertising  department  of  the  New  York  American 
has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  securing  the  brains  and 
energy  of  Joe  Mulligan. 

The  Roman  Catholic  High  School  of  Philadelphia  boasts  of 
an  exceptional  assistant  coach  in  the  person  of  John  W.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Another  boost  for  Lawrence. 

The  loud-toned  cheer  leader  of  ’20,  namely  Jim  Rooney,  has 
transferred  from  Georgetown  to  B.  U.  Law  School. 

Tom  Scanlon  is  turning  out  line  gridiron  teams  at  Brighton 
High. 

No  wonder  Cambridge  Latin  produces  such  championship 
football  teams.  The  coach  there  is  none  other  than  Jack  Shee¬ 
han,  former  B.  C.  tackle. 

Arthur  Hinchey  is  in  the  employ  of  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad. 
Eugene  McCabe  is  very  successful  in  his  studies  at  B.  U.  Law 
School.  Gene  is  the  Magister  of  the  Phi  Delta  Phi  of  the  In 
ternational  Legal  Fraternity. 

’21  Luke  Urban,  captain  of  the  ’20  championship  eleven, 
nearly  brought  disaster  to  B.  C.  when  he  set  the  warriors 
he  had  trained  onto  the  “Cav”  men  at  Braves  Field. 

The  seminary  lias  proven  the  goal  of  Michael  Donavan, 
Henry  Ford,  Walter  Furlong,  J.  H.  McGrath,  Lenus  Callen, 
Tom  Burns,  James  Donovan,  and  Dave  McDonald. 

Dan  Costello  has  been  at  the  Oblate  Novitiate  in  Tewksbury 
for  some  time  past  and  left  last  month  for  the  Oblate  Seminary 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  will  remain  until  ordination. 

Father  Foye  has  shared  his  business  with  his  son,  Eddie,  who 
was  guard  on  the  1920  championship  eleven.  Good  luck,  Eddie. 

Tom  Salmon,  the  “funny  man”  of  ’21,  is  now  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Spring  Camp  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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The  register  of  Harvard  Law  School  bears  the  name  of  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  McCarthy  in  strong  bold  lettering. 

James  O’Brien  demonstrates  the  methods  of  securing  intel¬ 
lectual-physical-culture  balance.  Jim  is  teaching  and  coaching 
at  the  Framingham  Junior  High. 

James  Rooney  of  Waltham  is  at  the  B.  U.  Law  School,  while 
Leonard  Rooney  is  at  present  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bonding  Company. 

The  class  of  ’21  produced  not  a  few  school  teachers.  Among 
them  we  find  Walter  Cummings  instructing  at  the  John  An 
drew  School,  South  Boston ;  Eddie  Bow,  a  learned  professor  in 
Dedham;  Frank  De  Selles,  teaching  the  youngsters  at  Com¬ 
merce  High  School;  John  Donovan,  on  the  staff  of  St.  John’s 
Prep  School ;  and  Bill  Dowling,  who  is  in  Mattapan.  We  also 
learned  that  Gordon  Irons,  Mark  Linahan  and  Bill  Cunning¬ 
ham  are  teaching  school  in  Boston,  but  we  were  unable  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  schools. 

John  Burns  is  burning  midnight  oil  at  Harvard  Law  School. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  is  the  Garden  of  Eden  that  Charles  Coyle 
has  portioned  off  for  lucky  purchasers.  Charlie  is  in  the  real 
estate  business  in  the  R.  I.  capital. 

Attention  ’21.  Herb  Fallon  has  just  opened  a  lawyers’  office 
in  Quincy.  No  more  worry  over  the  severe  Quincy  traffic  rules. 

Four  of  the  boys  who  are  still  pursuing  higher  education  are, 
Mike  Foy,  at  Suffolk  Law  School ;  Connie  Flynn,  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology;  Jim  Glennan,  and  Arthur  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  at  Georgetown  University. 

Bob  Foye  is  running  a  large  market  in  Quincy.  “Business 
is  flourishing,”  says  Bob. 

Joe  Doyle  is  on  the  advertising  department  of  the  Boston 
Herald. 

’22  Charles  Tucker,  Jim  Ryan,  William  Fahey  and  Florence 
O’Connell,  are  now  rendering  great  service  as  instructors 
at  the  Parochial  High  School  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bill  Wahl  is  at  B.  U.  Law  School. 

We  hear  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Jim  Connolly  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  to  Governor  Cox. 
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Eddie  Bell,  last  year’s  shot-putter,  is  now  with  Hamlin,  a 
firm  of  stock  and  bonds.  Jack  Kelley  is  pursuing  the  same 
business  and  is  attached  to  the  office  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Security 
and  Bond  Company. 

Another  Walthamite,  Arthur  Mullen,  has  been  reported  to 
us.  Art  is  at  present  with  the  Frederick  Ofann  Mfg.  Company. 

Jim  Sullivan  has  gone  into  business  for  himself. 

If  you  are  in  towTn  drop  into  E.  T.  Slattery  Company  and  see 
your  old  friend  Henry  “Hoke”  Smith. 

One  of  the  men  who  makes  it  possible  for  the  Herald-Traveler 
to  be  published  is  Tom  Mahan. 

A  case  of  “hard  luck”  was  Arthur  J.  Frawley’s  fight  for 
State  Representative.  Art  was  defeated  by  only  25  votes  in  the 
Lynn  district. 

Jack  Toomey  is  teaching  school  in  Cambridge. 

V.  C.  Carr,  ’25. 


Atlfletira 

Boston  College  17 — Holy  Cross  13 

One  long  year  we  waited  for  the  day  when  Boston  College 
should  return  victorious  over  her  traditional  Purple  rival.  For 
one  long  year  Boston  College  men  have  waited  and  yearned 
for  victory,  crying  out  for  atonement  against  the  Purple  land¬ 
slide  of  1921.  Let  it  be  known  that  our  triumph  of  December 
2d  was  the  most  delectable  bit  of  athletic  supremacy  in  the 
history  of  Boston  College. 

For  that  team,  GLORY.  Remember,  you  who  had  a  part  in 
that  victory,  that  your  names  are  written  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Boston  College  men  and  that  you  have  really  done  some 
thing  big  for  your  college.  The  spirit  to  give  your  best  for 
your  college  in  so  far  as  you  are  capable,  was  truly  illustrated 
and  the  spirit  of  true  sacrifice  was  pointed  out  to  all  Boston 
College  men  by  those  sturdy  gridiron  warriors  of  the  Maroon 
and  Gold.  Let  us  all  remember  and  emulate  this  spirit  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  outstanding  players  of  the  day 
is  to  read  off  the  entire  lineup.  Not  a  criticism  can  be  passed. 
Each  man  did  his  work  with  the  will  to  succeed  and  the  story — 
success.  Among  the  individuals  who  flashed  on  that  day, 
“Chuck”  Darling  and  his  long  punts  and  vicious  runs,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

The  bullet  like  thrusts  of  Cronin  and  Ward  will  always  be 
recalled  as  a  deciding  factor  in  the  victory.  The  defensive  and 
interfering  play  of  Captain  Bill  Kelleher,  combined  with  the 
alertness  of  that  sterling  end,  O’Connell,  perhaps  furnished 
more  than  anything  else  the  edge  that  swung  the  day.  It  was 
a  fitting  close  to  the  career  of  Captain  Bill.  He  and  O’Connell 
proved  to  be  the  ball  hawks  who  turned  the  balance  to  the  B.  C. 
side  of  the  ledger.  The  sight  of  “Joe”  Kozlowsky  and  Ray 
Baton,  who  contributed  much  to  the  offensive  and  defensive 
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play  of  the  team,  and  their  specialties  of  a  blocked  punt  by  the 
latter,  and  a  thrilling  field  goal  of  the  former  are  firmly  im¬ 
printed  in  the  memory  of  many  hundreds  of  B.  C.  men.  The 
play  of  “Jack”  Heaphy,  who  also  passes  out  of  the  football  pic¬ 
ture  at  B.  C.  this  year,  was  a  sight  that  would  draw  praise 
from  any  football  expert.  “Tony”  Comerford,  whose  end  play 
was  a  distinct  blight  to  the  Holy  Cross  backs,  and  the  play  of 
those  hard  fighting  guards,  Donoghue  and  Elberry,  must  not 
be  passed  over.  And  so  on  down  the  list.  All  are  heroes.  We 
hail  them  and  may  we  all  bear  up  with  the  same  show  of  spirit 
in  defeat  as  in  victory. 

The  play  of  the  game  is  really  a  simple  thing.  Holy  Cross 
gained  more  yardage,  while  B.  C.  followed  the  ball,  for  the 
game.  The  first  score  resulted  from  a  blocked  punt  by  Paton, 
O’Connell  recovering  and  running  for  a  touchdown.  Shortly 
after  Koslowsky  added  three  more  points  by  means  of  a  finely 
placed  drop  kick.  Holy  Cross  gained  six  points  through  a  for¬ 
ward  pass,  and  B.  C.  later  added  seven  more  when  Ward  raced 
off  tackle  for  a  register.  Glennon  raised  H.  C/s  score  by  means 
of  some  thrilling  broken  field  running,  and  although  Holy  Cross 
threatened  again,  it  failed  to  score. 

The  spirit  to  win  against  all  obstacles  was  there  and  that  is 
to  be  attributed  to  Major  Cavanaugh,  the  man  who  is  person¬ 
ally  responsible  for  that  mighty  triumph.  His  vigor  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  on  that  football  field  and  his  dominant  personality 
stands  out  as  the  backbone  of  a  fighting  spirit  that  does  not 
recognize  defeat.  Boston  College  pays  you  tribute,  Major,  as 
the  finest  Coach  we  have  ever  had  and  can  ever  hope  to  have. 

The  Major  brought  out  a  team  on  the  battle-scarred  gridiron 
of  Braves  Field  that  was  primed  to  the  minute  and  “rearing  to 
go.”  That  eleven  all  season  was  pointed  to  one  objective  game, 
and  that,  Hoty  Cross,  and  when  those  boys  took  the  field  they 
had  attained  their  “peak,”  the  high  point  of  efficiency  which 
every  football  team  reaches  sometime  during  the  season.  Just 
how  carefully  they  were  nursed  along  to  attain  that  point  of 
perfection  is  something  that  only  such  a  keen  psychologist  as 
the  Major  himself  can  say;  but  certainly  “Cav”  had  all  that 
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planned  months  before  the  first  call  for  candidates  and  again 
we  must  congratulate  him  on  his  well  deserved  victory. 

However,  by  the  time  this  article  is  read  the  thoughts  of 
that  glorious  victory  will  have  passed  into  history  and  will 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Hall  of  Boston  College  Heroes,  ever 
to  live  in  the  memories  of  all  B.  C.  men. 

T.  Edmund  Garrity,  ’23. 


$50  for  Hart ,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Suits  and  Overcoats  that  look 
finer  than  $50. 

They  look  better,  wear  better,  because  they  are  better  than  $50 
gets  anywhere. 

To  be  found  only  at  The  Continental^  two  stores :  Franklin  at 
Washington  and  Boylston  at  Washington  Streets 


Raccoon 

Fur 

Coats 


MODERATELY 

PRICED 


Last  Spring  our  Buyer  purchased  liberally  in  the  North¬ 
west  at  the  season’s  lowest  prices  for  raccoon  skins. 


Our  large  stock  of  Coats,  bought  thus  early,  represents 
exceptional  values. 


— All  wool  lined,  with  satin  yoke  and  made  of  well-furred 
skins — at 


250.00 
300. 00 


275.00 

350.00 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 


Christmas  Gifts  that  Last 
IHrmutgltam  (Cmnpamj 

Jewelers  Silversmiths 

480  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

Corner  Avon  Street  Elevator  to  Third  Floor 

Charles  A.  Birmingham,  Boston  College  1910, 

President 


MAGINNIS  &  WALSH 

Architects 

100  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 
Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for  Schools 
and  Colleges 

02  and  04  ESSEX  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PETROL 

—  The  Better  Gas  — 
Ask  for  it 

AMERICAN  OIL  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE 


OUTERWEAR 

UNDERWEAR 

FOOTWEAR 

HANDWEAR 

HEADWEAR 


JORDAN  MARSH  CO.,  PROPRIETORS 
THE  STORE  FOR  MEN 

A  SEPARATE  STORE  IN  A  SEPARATE  BUILDING 


Com  ns  &  Fairbanks  Co. 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

Exclusive  Styles 

London  Topcoats 

Burberry  and  Aquascutum 

Raincoats,  Golf  Suits 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckwear 

Furs 

Collins  &  Fairbanks  Co. 

383  Washington  Street 
BOSTON 


At  Christmas  -  -  - 

— your  portrait  by  recognized  art¬ 
ists — your  simple  message  of 
friendship — your  gift  alone,  un¬ 
fading  and  priceless — your  con¬ 
summate  expression  of  regard 
— the  reproduction  of  yourself. 


Special  rates  extended  to  students  of 
Boston  College 


161  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  858 

164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  2687 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 
Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


The  Student 
who  works 
Faithfully 
is  usually 
Rewarded 

CHAS.  J.  O'MALLEY  with 
PRESIDENT 

GLOBE  BUILDING  SUCCCSS. 

244  WASHINGTON  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Advertising  brings  success 
if  used  with  judgment  and 
persistency. 

Let  us  help  you  if  you  are 
interested. 


Compliments  of 

Farren-Curtis 

Press 


152  Purchase  Street 
BOSTON 
Phone  -  Main  3557 


Clothing  for  the  Family  Jewelry  Talking  Machines 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 

American  Supply  Co., 

Inc. 

801-803  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 

John  C. Paige  &  Co. 

Insurance 

65  Kilby  Street 
Boston 

ftlCPHONE  MAIN  •««! 

f 

NEW  VORK  OFFlCfc 
•  15  BROADWAY 


Telephone  Connection 

Rhodes  Bros.  Co. 

Groceries  and 
Provisions 

Wholesale  and  Retail 


170  to  174  MASS.  AVE. 

10  and  11  HARVARD  SQ. 
BROOKLINE  -  BOSTON 


H.  D.  HUGGAN 
DRUG  CO. 

-  -  -  Apothecaries 

128  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Cor.  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
Near  Subway  Station 


Telephones : 

Back  Bay  70141-70355-70460 


Our  Emergency  Telephone 
Number  is  Back  Bay  650 


Keep  Posted  on  the  Latest 
Catholic  Literature 

By  visiting  our  Book  Department 
every  week 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 

Marlier  Publishing  Co. 

21-29  Harrison  Ave.  Extension 
Boston 

St.  Mary’s  Church,  Charlestown 


J.  L  Hammett  Company 


- School  Supplies - 


Represented  by 

JAMES  J.  GALLIVAN 
Kendall  Square  Cambridge 


HI® 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


Compliments  of 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 

Barristers  Hall 


William  J.  Feeley 

Jeweler  and  Silversmith 

Ecclesiastical  Wares  in  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Medals,  Class  Emblems 

The  Rosary  in  Pine  Jewels 


Illustrated  List  on  Application 

P.  O.  BOX  1151 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


—  USE  — 

WHITEING’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 

College  Lunch  Room 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Foods  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Boston 


Bernard  Malone 

Contractor 


Brookline,  Massachusetts 


50  Years  on  Washington  Street 

^hmuWtmn 

Arabian  Mocha  and  Genuine  Buckskin 
Gloves  $3.00 

2  STORES  °"WASH1N GTON  ST. 

3ii  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Gayety  Theatre  Building 


HATS 


FOIt 


MEN 


Joyce  Bros.  &  Co. 

Clothing  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

“A  CHARGE  ACCOUNT” 

With  Us  You  Will  Find  Convenient 

782-784  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


Special  Discount 

We  take  the  medium  of  The 
Stylus  to  advise  the  students  of 
Boston  College  that  we  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  them  a  special 
discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 
12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 
MANUFACTURED 


Phone,  Roxbury  1875 

E.  J.  FENNESSEY 

Established  1897 


PLUMBER 


250  DUDLEY  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Coleman  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 
Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Under  Langham  Hotel 

B.  B.  7050  BOSTON 


Compliments  of 

Walsh  Brothers 

. .  Contractors. . 


THE 

Standard  Catholic  Hymnal 

Compiled  and  Arranged  by 
JAMES  A.  REILLY,  A.  M. 
Imprimatur  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  O’Connell 

Price  $1.25  Net 

Published  By 

McLaughlin  &  Reilly  Co. 

100  Boylston  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  for  examination 


PATRONIZE 

YOUR 

ADVERTISERS 


INVITATION 

is  extended  to  Boston  College 
Students 

To  Visit  Our  Store  for  the 
BEST  of  Everything  in 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 


Hockey  Sticks, 
Skates,  Shoes, 
Sweaters  and  Jerseys 


(Outfitters  for  Boys’  Athletic 
Supplies ) 


WRIGHT  &  DITSON 

344  WASHINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Browning,  King  &  Company 

RETAILERS  OF 

Young  Men’s  Suits,  Overcoats,  Sport  Suits, 

Hats  and  Furnishings 

407-411  WASHINGTON  STREET 

1822  BOSTON  1922 

J.  B.  Supple,  Manager 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE  CIGAR 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM  CIGAR 

- Hygienically  Made - 


m 


SS/Sf ********** f/ff ****** 


City  and  Out-of-Town  Service 


■/r;/jj/;7//?/7777rZ/, 


Compliments  of 

The  College 
Lunch  Room 

Main  Store  at 
433  MARKET  STREET 
BRIGHTON 

Catering 

Visit  Our  Soda  Fountain 
in  the  Lunch  Room 


Charles  E.  Wellington,  Prop. 


(Compliments  of  ©nr  lOafopr  iFrienim 


FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

141  Milk  Street 

6  Beacon  Street 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

73  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

43  Tremont  Street 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

40  Court  Street 

35  Congress  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

18  Tremont  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

P.  N.  PETROCELLI 

6  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Boston 

73  Tremont  Street 

dnmplimftttB  of  (@ur  Hauigrr  Iffronfra 


WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

506  Barristers  Hall 

1559  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

18  Tremont  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOSEPH  P.  WALSH 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

18  Tremont  Street 

60  State  Street 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

15  Congress  Street 

40  Court  Street 

y 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

53  State  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

A  FRIEND 

